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GOOD WORDS.—IV. 

To have religion upon authority, and not upon 
conviction, is like a finger watch, to be set forward 
or backward, as he pleases that has it in keeping. 

William Penn. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


COMMUNION. 


“Why sit you silent, on that graceless bench, 
Through a long hour ?” the worldling asks, and I, 
Ah, God, if I could make him understand— 

If I could tell him of the peace and joy, 

The sense of oneness with the Infinite— 

But words seem hollow; I have only these: 

All that the world can give or take away, 

Its pleasures, power, aye, and its worship rites, 
In splendid churches where vast organs roll, 

And priestly voices chant and supplicate, 

These all are but as cymbals and as brass 

To the charmed soul who humbly may confess; 
Oft on this bench my God doth speak with ae ‘ 





SERVICES OF EDWARD H. OGDEN IN 
BEHALF OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Swarthmore College, held First month 8th, 1904, 
the following minute was unanimously adopted and 
ordered to be forwarded to the next meeting of the 
Board of Managers: 

“ Since the last meeting of the Board one of the 
most faithful and devoted workers that Swarthmore 
has ever had has passed away. 

“The death of Edward H. Ogden is no common 
loss. He became a member of the Board in 1878, 
and for the quarter of a century that has since 
elapsed he has been associated with almost every 
movement looking toward the building up of the col- 
lege and the betterment of its work. He became at 
once, on entering the Board, a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and soon afterward a member of al- 
most every important committee of the Board, in- 
cluding the Finance Committee, the Property Com- 
mittee, the Endowment Committee, and later the 
Committee of Endowed Professorships. 

“The younger members of the Board can scarcely 
appreciate the .single-hearted devotion and the time 
and energy he gave to the college work in the prime 
of his life, and at a time in the college history when 
such services were valuable beyond computation. 

“ After the college was destroyed by fire in 1881, 
the services of some active and competent man were 
urgently needed to take the chairmanship of the 
Building Committee during the year of rebuilding. 
It was a post of unusual responsibility, calling for 
constant watchfulness, unremitting industry and al- 





| most an entire sacrifice, for the time, of personal in- 
terest in devotion to the college work. After a con- 
ference among some active members of the Board 
and their unanimous expression of judgment that Ed- 
ward H. Ogden was the man best fitted for the work, 
he was called upon and the situation clearly set be- 
fore him, with the request that he consent to accept 
the responsible post. After being assured of the 
wishes of the Board and their judgment that he was 
best qualified for the service, with a full understand- 
ing of what it involved for him in time and labor, 
with a few quiet words he accepted the place. Some 
of the older members of the Board well remember 
the amount and character of the work he gave to the 
college during the succeeding anxious and eventful 
year. Perhaps the foreman in charge of the work 
of rebuilding spent scarcely more time on the ground 
than the chairman of the Building Committee, who 
spent a portion of nearly every working day of the 
year on the premises, and many a time gave the en- 
tire day to earnest and most careful inspection of the 
details of the work as it progressed. Rarely has any 
one given to his own personal affairs more thought- 
ful consideration and painstaking industry than our 
friend freely gave to the college at this time. As a 
member of the Finance Committee and Endowment 
Committees he was also most active and energetic, 
and his faithful service on these committees contin- 
ued up to the time of his death. It may well be said 
of him that he was faithful to every trust and con- 
stant in duty. 

“It seems fitting that the valuable and long-con- 
tinued services of Edward H. Ogden in behalf of 
Swarthmore College be recognized by even an un- 
usual tribute, and the secretary is instructed to place 
this testimony in full on the minutes, and to send a 
copy to the family of our deceased friend and co- 
worker.” 

(Extracted from the minutes.) 

(Signed) JoserpH Wuarron, 
President of the Board of Managers. 
Reseccoa C. Lonastrera, 

Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ SETTLEMENT WORK IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The following account of the history and present activities 
of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild at 151 Fairmount Avenue, 
Philadelphia, under the care of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, is taken from a booklet recently issued by the sub- 
committee having this work in charge. 


The original organization from which the Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild has grown, known as Friends’ 
Mission No. 1, or Beach Street Mission, was estab- 
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lished in Twelfth month, 1879, by the Philadelphia 


First-day School Union, and was located at the corner 
of Beach Street and Fairmount Avenue, in the first 
floor of an old building belonging to the estate of 
Thomas H. Powers, the gratuitous use of which was 
granted for this purpose. 

In the immediate neighborhood lived large num- 
bers of boys and girls, many of whom had no regu- 
lar moral or religious training, and it is believed the 
mission has had a helpful influence throughout its 
existence in leading many toward a higher moral and 
spiritual life. The attendance was always as large 
as the room occupied would accommodate. 

The work at that time included a mid-week night 


Pr OF THE 


school, a weekly temperance meeting, a sewing 
school, a religious meeting on First-days and a First- 
day School; and, although the mission occupied these 
quarters for about twenty years, it was with much 
difficulty, in the latter portion of that period, that the 
work was continued, as the building was not only in- 
adequate for school purposes, but was also considered 


unsanitary, which made it objectionable to many of | 


the teachers who volunteered their services. 

On Tenth month 14th, 1898, by an agreement 
between the Philadelphia First-day School Union and 
the Philanthropic Committee of the Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, the care of the several depart- 
ments of the mission was transferred to the Philan- 
thropic Committee. 

The present building at 151 Fairmount Avenue 
was secured during the summer of 1899. The com- 
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mittee was enabled to purchase it through the offer 
of an interested Friend to loan $4,000 at 4 per cent. 
interest for the purpose. The title is. vested in the 
treasurer of the committee, as trustee. In view of 
the character of the work the property is exempt 
from taxes. 

The building was at once remodeled and equipped 
to suit the purposes of the Guild, and the several de- 
partments now established opened there in Eleventh 
month, 1899. The new quarters, though not as com- 
modious as the future of the Guild may require, have 
proven far superior to the old ones at Beach Street 
and Fairmount Avenue, particularly in class-room fa- 
cilities, which previously were entirely lacking. 


THE GUILD. 


From that time the work has been known under 
the title of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 

A large number of Friends and other persons 
have voluntarily rendered valuable aid in the mission 
work as teachers and in other capacities, and many 
have given years of faithful service. 

The work of the present time is conducted under 
seven departments. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


This department of the work was opened in the 
fall of 1900 and has been in successful operation since 
that time. It isthe result of an arrangement between 
the Guild and the Board of Education, whereby the 
former provides rooms and janitor’s services, and the 
Board of Education furnishes the necessary equip- 
ment and pays for the services of a teacher. From 
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the first there have been about thirty-five chil- 
dren in attendance. 


The teacher is Bertha Detweiler. 


FLOWER MISSION. 

The Friends’ Flower and Fruit Mission was organ- 
ized in the spring of 1903. 

Donations of flowers and fruit are sent from West 
Chester, Lansdowne, West Grove, Malvern, New- 
town and Buckingham, Pa., and from Moorestown, 
Camden, Woodstown and Pemberton, N. J. 

At 1 o’clock every Second-day, from the middle of 
the Fifth month until the middle of the Tenth month, 
friends, who believe 
that flowers are the 
birthright of every 
child, meet to ar- 
range and distribute 
the treasures. 

Serap books, pic- 
ture papers, paper 
jJolls, potted plants 
and catnip for the 
city cats have been 
among the good 
things sent in addi- 
tion to the fruit: and 
flowers. 

This department is 
in charge of Mary H. 
Kirby and Alice Fus- 
sell. 


MANUAL TRAINING, 


The Guild has 
complete equipment 
for a class of twelve 
in wood working, 
and has had week- 
ly classes for boys 
during the past four 
winters. We aim 
to make — ethical 
training go hand in 
hand with the man- 
ual, that with grow- 
ing accuracy and dex- 
terity in the use of 
tools, may also come 
greater perseverance, 
conscientiousness and 
satisfaction in work well done. 

The teacher is William E. Smith. 

SAVINGS FUND. 

This department is open on Second-day evenings 
the year round, with a supplementary half hour on 
Seventh- days during the winter in connection with 
the Sewing School. A large number of men, women 
and children take advantage of the opportunity of 
fered to make deposits, ranging in value from a penny 


or two to several dollars at a time. Deposits for 1902 
amounted to $2,778.27. 
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This department is in charge of Mary Paxson 
Fogg, assisted by Ella Brooks. 
EVENING DEPARTMENT. 

On four evenings a week the Guild is open to vari- 
ous groups of boys and girls ranging in ages from 
about 8 to 16 years. On these occasions readings and 
innocent games and amusements are provided, the 
aim being to offer attractions which will keep the chil- 
dren off the streets and give them happy evenings 
amid warmth, light and refining influences. These 
sessions are all largely attended. 

Workers in Evening Department are: Emily Wil- 
bur (superintendent), 
Henrietta D. E. Wal- 
ter, Sara B. French, 
Mary Ash Jenkins, 
Arthur .C. Jackson, 
Anna Canby Janney, 
Edwin C. Atkinson, 
Mary Paxson Fogg, 
S. Irene Eavenson, 
Hugh S. Walker, Es- 
ther §S. Stackhouse, 
Mary A. Gilby, J. 
Alfred Walter, Anna 
Belle Conard, Linda 
A. Wilson, M. Millie 
Kaler, Elizabeth S. 


Paxson, 


Bibi. 


THE SEWING SCHOOL, 


Regular weekly 
sessions of the Sew- 
ing School are held 
two hours each Sev- 
enth-day afternoon, 
from Eleventh 
month until Fourth 
month, inclusive. 

The school is grad- 
ed as nearly as pos- 
sible according to the 
age and ability of the 
girls. The classes 
are small, that 
there may be oppor- 
tunities for conversa- 
tion or reading dur- 
ing the sewing hour. 
Re: ady- made garments 
are purchased by the children with tickets given for 
neatness, conduct, industry and punctuality (neatness 
applying to personal appearance as well as to the 
sewing). 

The admission visiting during the past few years 
has all been done by Elizabeth A. W right, care bei ing 

taken to admit only those who are needy—need ap- 
plying to mind and morals as well as body. Some 
teachers also visit their pupils in their homes, thus 
bringing the school and mother into closer connection 
and widening our influence. There are one hundred 
girls in this school, and twenty officers and teachers. 
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Workers in Sewing School Department are: Anna 
P. Supplee (superintendent), Anna N. Lukens (assist- 
ant superintendent), Caroline L. Betts (secretary), 
Anna T. Cernea (directress of work), Anna M. Craft 
(assistant directress of work), Elizabeth A. Wright 
(visitor), Rachel G. Chandler, Mary F. L. Conard, 
Anna Ellis, Margaret Lippincott, Gertrude Middle- 
ton, Sarah J. Paxson, Anna N. Smith, Mary Baynes 
Walker, Ellen C. Thomas, Edith M. Fell, Eugene 
Pennock, Hannah H. Hatton, Josephine Conard, 
Catharine Stackhouse, Margaret G. Sellers. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

The First-day School convenes at 3 o’clock each 
First-day, from Tenth month 1st to Fourth month 
30th. The membership averages abcut eighty. 

A library of about six hundred books is connected 
with this department. ‘ Scattered Seeds ” and other 
papers are distributed. 

The homes of the children are visited and the 
parents are encouraged to assist in keeping the schol- 
ars regular in attendance and cleanly in appearance. 

Occasionally, on week-day evenings during the win- 
ter, addresses are delivered to the young people on 
travel and other subjects, illustrated by views on a 
screen. Admission to these entertainments is free, 
but limited to scholars or those who wish to become 
connected with the school, as the assembly room is 
generally crowded. These evenings are very much 
enjoyed. 

In 1901 this department was present at the Chil- 
dren’s Meeting, on First-day afternoon of Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting, at Fifteenth and Race Streets, and 
took part in the exercises. Over eighty scholars were 
in attendance. 

Workers in First-day School Department are: 
Ellwood Heacock (superintendent), Samuel H. Day 
(secretary), George Shughrue (assistant secretary), 
Sara B. French (librarian), Ethel Betts, Laura H. 
Jenks, Jennie M. Garrett, Ellen A. Pine, Ella R. 
Bicknell, Clementine Dal Cour, Cynthia L. Bare, 
3ertha Sellers, Fannie S. Mather, Isabel T. H. Day, 
Jennie Ambler Way. 


PROBATION OFFICER. 

It is the intention of the committee to establish at 
the Guild a probation officer under the Juvenile 
Court Law. 

This act deals with dependent, neglected and de- 
linquent children under sixteen years of age. It pro- 
hibits the commitment of any child under fourteen 
to jail or police station, and provides for a Juvenile 
Court in which all children’s cases shall be heard be- 
fore a judge instead of a police magistrate, as for- 
merly. The court was established to avoid bringing 
children into association with criminals, and to insure 
wise and systematic consideration of each child’s 
need. The judges are assisted in this by probation 
officers which the act provides shall be appointed by 
the court, being “ discreet persons of good character 

. said probation officers to receive no compensa- 
tion from the public treasury.” Thus they are free 
from political influence. 
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The duties of the probation officer are to make in- 
vestigation of the child’s case before it is brought be- 
fore the court, to be present in order to 
represent the interests of the child when the 
case is heard, to furnish the court such information 
and assistance as the judge may require, and to take 
such charge of any child before and after trial as may 
be directed by the court. 

These officers are usually women, and they visit 
and help each child in his home, striving to lead him 
into safe, honorable paths without commitment to 
reformatory or prison. 

The Juvenile Court Law, if the provisions are ef- 
ficiently carried out, means the prevention of crime. 
Through the timely advice and assistance of the pro- 
bation officer many children who would otherwise be- 
come criminals are enabled to live upright, honest 
lives. 

Twelve or more good probation officers will be re- 
quired in Philadelphia to carry out the Juvenile 
Court law successfully, only eight of whom are now 
provided. 

Unless the community does its part, the law will 
be of little value. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

The majority of our volunteer workers, as well as 
the members of committee, are employed elsewhere 
during the day throughout the week, and so are un- 
able to supplement their labors at the Guild by the 
necessary amount of visiting among the children in 
their homes. The committee recently has therefore 
secured the services of a worker specially trained in 
philanthropic labor who will devote her entire time 
to the needs of the work in the capacity of a general 
superintendent. The various departments under such 
direction will become more efficient, and the work in 
its entirety will be harmonized. Since the superin- 
tendent makes her home at the Guild and so is one 
among the people who come to the various classes and 
departments, the influences of neighborly kindness 
and helpfulness which go out from the Guild through 
this arrangement will be stronger and better than 
ever before. 

This plan will considerably increase the expenses 
of the Guild, and additional contributions will be 
needed, for which the committee makes an earnest 
appeal. 

MANNER OF SUPPORT. 

The Philanthropic Committee, which has charge 
of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, as one of the de- 
partments of its work, receives appropriations from 
the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, by which it is 
appointed. These appropriations are by no means 
adequate for such an extensive work as that of the 
Guild. The committee relies upon the co-operation 
of the membership of the Religious Society of 
Friends and others for the financial help necessary 
from year to year. . 

Contributions of money for the use of the Guild, 
or for any particular department of it can be sent to 
the treasurer of the Philanthropic Committee, Cas- 

(Continued on page 59.) 
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CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—No. 5. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS—HERMAS. 


GOLDEN Text.—The true fast is this: Do nothing wickedly in 
thy life, but serve God with a pure mind.—IIJ. Hermas, 
v., 5. . 


Read as Introduction to Lesson Romans, xv., 14-21; xvi., 17-26. 


“ The Shepherd of Hermas ” is the name of a book 
extensively used and quoted in the second century, 
regarded by some as inspired, by others as edifying 
but uncanonical, and by still others condemned as evil. 
Who then was Hermas? In the closing chapter of 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans (xvi., 14) we find 
“Hermas”’ among those to whom salutations are 
sent. The writers of the second ceutury seem to have 
had no doubt that this apostolic Hermas was the au- 
thor of the book in question. Irenzeus, in the latter 
half of the second century, quotes it as “ scripture.” 
Clement of Alexandria, about the same time, speaks 
of “ the power that spake to Hermas by revelation.” 
Origen, a little later, also thought “the shepherd ” 
inspired, though he recognized that there were differ- 
ences of opinion. On the other hand, a bit of manu- 
script found in an Italian monastery and known from 
the finder as the “ Muratorian fragment,” states that 
the “ Shepherd ” “ was written very lately in our own 
times in the city of Rome by Hermas, when his broth- 
er, Pius II., was occupying the chair of the church of 
the city of Rome.” Two other very doubtful passages 
found elsewhere support this statement. The weight 
of authority seems to favor the apostolic origin of 
the book, in which case it was written not far from 
the year 100. The internal evidence is very slight, 
but such as it is points in the same direction, the 
writer referring to Clement as still living. 

It should, perhaps, be mentioned that some stu- 
dents attempt to fuse the two possible personalities 
into one by claiming that Hermas the apostle was the 
brother of that Pius who half a century later became 
Pius II. 

Concerning the life of the writer nothing is known. 
If we may accept the chief character of the book as 
the author, we may believe that he was once a slave, 
that he became wealthy, had a scolding wife and 
spendthrift sons, that he lost his wealth and that his 
religious life was much elevated by his losses. He 
was not an official of the church, but seems to have 
been recognized as having the gift of teaching. It 
is suggested that he had at one time been engrossed 
so far in business affairs as to forget his God. It may 
well be, however, that the chief character of the book 
is an ideal one, as is Christian in “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” in which case our supposed glimpse at the life 
of Hermas is blotted out. There can be little doubt 
that he lived at Rome; and from the greater use of 
his work in the East than in the West we may sup- 
pose that this prophet, like many another, was not 
highly esteemed in his own country. 

The book is divided into three parts—the Visions, 
the Commands and the Similitudes or Parables. In 
the first he meets the church in the form of an old 
woman, from whom he learns many things, which, 
however, he cannot remember. Finally, after much 
fasting and prayer, the visions become clear. In the 





last one a shepherd appears who is appointed as his 
guide and teacher. Apparently Jesus is intended to 
be presented in this shepherd. He instructs Hermas 
in the twelve commandments and in the ten parables 
which make up the remaining books. He teaches a 
most elevated religious life, self-controlled, unselfish, 
sanctified. It is true he mixes his own personality 
and his own affairs with those of the church in rather 
startling fashion; and his dreams and visions tend 
rather to repel than to attract in a prosaic and scep- 
tical age. But let his dreams and visions be taken for 
the mere vehicle of his message, as they are, and we 
may recognize in Hermas one near akin to the apos- 
tles and prophets. 

A few other fragments of the writings of the early 
part of the second century have been found. “ The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ” was discovered in 
1873 by a Greek ecclesiastic in the library of the 
Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre. It was not trans- 
lated until 1878, being published five years later. It 
does not profess to come from the apostles them- 
selves, but to be written as representing their teaching 
for practical Christian life. It has to do mainly with 
formal observances—the sacrament, the Sabbath, the 
second coming of the Lord, ete. The book is prob- 
ably from the hand of a Jewish Christian living in 
Palestine, where Jewish formalism had more hold 
than among the Gentile churches of the West. It 
belongs essentially to the latter part of the first cen- 
tury, and pictures the life of the Palestinian Chris- 
tians of that early day. 

Several discoveries of quite recent times add to 
our list of ancient writings—the Gospel of Peter, 
found in Egypt in 1886; the documents found in Syr- 
ian and Sinaiatic monasteries—but we cannot com- 
ment on these further. It is quite possible that other 
writings of this time will yet come to light to add to 
our knowledge of the time and to bring us nearer to 
some of the men who made the time. 

With these faint and far-away glimpses of those 
who helped to bridge the chasm between the land of 
Jesus and the world, and to carry across his world- 
message, we must be content. In what they write 
and in what is written of them we can discern, faintly 
indeed, but certainly, the features of their master. 
They had appropriated his teaching and had builded 
it into the structure of their lives. They preserved 
for after times the priceless lessons of the Nazarene. 
They had their human failings and they fell short 
of full understanding—but does not the twentieth 
century the same? 
TOPICS. 

The “ Muratorian Fragment.” 
The Books of Hermas. 
Recent Discoveries of Early Christian Writings. 
What is “ Inspiration ” ¢ 

REFERENCES. 


New Testament Apocrypha, Waterman, Donald- 
son. 


Have courage to use thine own understanding; be- 
come a man; cease to trust thyself to the guidance of 
others.—Kant. 
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ELIZABETH LLoyD, 
BUSINESS MANAGER : 


RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 23, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


READING THE BIBLE. 

“ The neglect of the English Bible,” said the presi- 
dent of one of our great universities the other day, 
“ incapacitates the rising generation to read and ap- 
preciate the masterpieces of English literature from 
Chaucer to Browning, and it strikes out of their con- 
sciousness one element, and for centuries the con- 
trolling element, in the production of your civiliza- 
tion and mine.” 

Horace White, in the North American Review for 
First month, referring to his college education as a 
preparation for his profession of journalism, and to 
the fact that no college at the time gave courses in 
English, says, “‘ This was a serious defect, but it was 
supplemented in my case by incessant drilling in the 
Old and New Testaments, administered as religious, 
not as literary exercises, and even more at home and 
in the Sunday School than in college. It was well for 
me that I had this training, for I consider the Eng- 
lish Bible the best instrument for instruction in the 
English tongue that exists to-day, and the best guide 
to the acquirement of good style of composition,” 
though he adds, “ it did not make up for the lack of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Burke, Goldsmith, and the 
other English classics.” 

Edmund Gosse said recently, “ I should like to in- 
sist on the importance, to those who are ambitious to 
write well, of reading the Bible aloud. It is a book 
the beauty of which appeals largely to the ear. When 
young men, therefore, ask me for advice in the forma- 
tion of a prose style, I have no counsel for them ex- 
cept this: read aloud a portion of the Old and an- 


other of the New Testament as often as vou possibly 
ean.” 


A writer in the Critic for Eleventh month last, in 
an article on “ Some Religious Helps to a Literary 
Style,” said: 

“It would seem that many people do not now read 
the Bible naturally and familiarly as they used to do, 


for a hundred reasons, of course, but for one in par- 
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ticular. They are afraid of it. If they believe in it, 
with the simple religious faith of old times, they are 
afraid of meeting in it strange passages which our 
modern religion has not yet taught them to fully un- 
derstand, and concerning which they do not wish to 
be questioned lest they should not be able to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them. And those who 
think they do not believe in the Bible fear it and shun 
it lest they should be perverted or converted from 
their imaginary beliefs, or lack of them. Yet surely 
a book so widely circulated and so universally owned 
deserves at least an occasional use. If it is only read 
in idle moments as one picks up an old newspaper or 
magazine, the literary gain would be incalculable, and 
the world roll round the better.” 

What we need is a revival of the old-fashioned fam- 
ily Bible reading. We need to set apart a certain 
time each day for this purpose and to be as conscien- 
tious about observing it as, for instance, about get- 
ting off in the morning in time for business, or order- 
ing the groceries, or feeding the stock, or going for 
the mail. As to the difficulty of finding time, it is 
very serious for the future of home life among us if 
the family must confess that they cannot all get to- 
gether sometime every day. If the five or ten or fif- 
teen minutes reading had no other effect than getting 
a family together a short time each day that in itself 
would be a great gain. 

This family Bible reading need not be connected’ 
with family prayers. It need not mean subscription 
to the creed, that the Bible is the only, or that it is 
the most important, book that there is. Families who 
feel that they could not meet and pray together in 
formal words might become very much attached to 
the daily time for reading together. Many of the ad- 
vantages of a revival of the old custom would come 
with a reading together of any serious book or books. 
And yet it might be well for those not as familiar 
with the Bible as they would like to be, to begin with 
and to continue with it until they feel fairly familiar 
with a book (or rather a body of literature) without 
a knowledge of which we cannot so well be masters of 
own own language and can in no wise comprehend 
We need not bind ourselves to 
keep on reading the Bible every day the rest of our 
lives, but at least a great many of us need to read it a 
good deal for awhile. 


our own civilization. 


We should not be deterred because we have known 
of family prayers and reading being very formal, or 
have heard of their being so. We need not make our 
daily reading formal or mere routine just because it 
comes every day or at a certain fixed time. We must 
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see that we make it a live occasion. We need not 
read here and there, hit or miss. We might have 
some system about our reading and arrange to read 
certain books through and certain groups of ‘books 
together. Some member of the family might make 
a point of seeing to this part of it. At any rate the 
Bible is not a dull book, though the reading of it may 
be, and often is so done, as to make it mean but little 
to the hearers without a special strain of attention. 
That sort of reading must be ruled out, not only in 
the family gathering, but wherever the Bible is read. 


BIRTHS. 

BORTON.—Near Woodstown, N. J., Tenth month 4th, 1903, 
to J. Gilbert and Martie A. Borton, a daughter, whose name 
is Elsie Allen. 

FOGG.—At Salem, N. J., Seventh month 20th, 1903, to Rob- 
ert M. and Lucy Borton Fogg, a son, whose name is John 
Borton. 

TEST.—At Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 18th, 1903, 
to William P. Test, Jr., and Mary E. R. Test, a son, who is 
named William Roger Test. 


MARRIAGES. 


BRADLEY—WOOD.—By) Friends’ ceremony, at the home ot 
the bride’s parents, near Goshen, Pa., on Seventh-day, Twelfth 
month 19th, 1903, Joseph Henry, son of Amos K. and Mary 
V. Bradley, of Wakefield, Pa., and Harriet Rachel, daughter of 
Day and Ann Elizabeth Wood. 


DEATHS. 


BLACK.—On First month 10th, 1904, at her home, Fairville, 
Chester County, Pa., Sidney W., widow of Alexander Black, 
and daughter of the late Thomas and Beulah Wilson, in her 
75th year. 


HALLOWELL.—At his late residence, West Medford, Mass., 
First month 5th, 1904, in the 69th year of his age, Richard 
Price, son of the late Morris Longstreth, and Hannah Penrose 
Hallowell. A member of Race Street Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

HOOPES.—At his home in West Chester, Pa., of pneumonia, 
on First month 16th, 1904, Josiah Hoopes, in the 72d year of 
his age, an esteemed member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, eldest son of the late Pierce and Sarah Andrews 
Hoopes. 


RING.—Suddenly, on First month Ist, 1904, Esther W., wife 
. of William W. Ring, and eldest daughter of Elias and Lydia A. 
Baker, late of Media, Pa., a member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, also member of the Temperance League of East Mar!- 
boro Township. 

She leaves a husband and four children. She was a fond and 
loving wife, a good mother, a kind friend and a most estimable 
woman. 

“Her life was earnest work, not play; 
Her tired feet climbed a weary way, 
And even through her lightest strain 
We heard an undertone of pain. 


“ But God giveth quietness at last. 
The common way that all have passed 
She went with yearnings fond.” 


PHEBE SEAMAN. 
As we think of this quiet and unassuming life, closed just 
at the happy Christmas time, the oft-repeated words of a dear, 


ministering Friend come to mind: “ The readiness is all.” For 
surely she was ready, prepared and ready for the joy and the 
rest of the life beyond. Through a life of seventy-three years, 
her kindly disposition showing so freely “ malice toward none, 
and charity for all”; her calmness of mind, her earnest desire 
for plainness and moderation in all things, her invariable use of 
the plain language to friends and strangers alike—all prove her 
to have been truly a Friend in spirit and in life. A friend, 
speaking at her funeral, testified to the “ gentle ministrations ” 
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of her hospitality; all who came into her home felt these, for 
she did “ many kindnesses that others leave undone.” She was 
a lifelong member of Jericho Monthly Meeting, and an over- 
seer and elder at the time of her death. Phebe Seaman was a 
daughter of the late Samuel J. and Mary Underhill, of Jericho. 
In 1855 she married Elias H. Seaman, a grandson of Elias Hicks. 
She leaves her husband, a daughter and four sons, who hold 
the memory of her quiet and patient life, devoted to her hus- 
band and children and grandchildren, whom she so loved to 
gather about her, as a precious inheritance. That a slight 
tribute to her life should be printed in the INTELLIGENCER 
seems fitting. Early on the afternoon of her last First-day, 
when the end seemed very near, she recalled her habit of read- 
ing the paper at that hour. It had been a helpful and com- 
forting part of her life. 


NOTES. 

“Civie Religion,” by Dr. Washington Gladden, is a leaflet 
issued by the National Municipal League. Copies of it may be 
had, upon application, from Clinton Rogers Woodruff, North 
American Building, Philadelphia. 

Isaac and Ruth Wilson, who are now among Friends in Vir- 
ginia, have a prospect of attending Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing in Second month; Burlington, in Third month, and other 
meetings as they occur in and near Philadelphia during Second 
and Third months. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, principal of the George School, gave 
the principal address at the Newtown, Pa., Teachers’ Institute 
on the 12th. His subject was “Teaching Good English.” The 
discussion following was opened by Professor Hiatt, of the 
George School. 


For the benefit of Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Street, Philadelphia, an oyster supper will be given at Mose- 
bach Hall, 1207 North Thirteenth Street, from 5 to 8 p.m, on 
Second-day, First month 25th, this being the seventeenth an- 
nual supper. An entertainment will be given at 8 p.m. The 
Friends’ Home provides shelter, temporarily, until it can se- 
cure good private homes for orphan, neglected and destitute 
children. Since organization 831 children have been admitted 
and 348 children placed in permanent homes satisfactory to the 
Board. (For list of persons from whom tickets may be ob- 
tained, see page 1, second column.) 

Friends are warned against one Johnson, a colored man, 
representing himself as a minister and as the founder and presi- 
dent of a school at “ Freedmansville,” Esbisto Island, 8. C. He 
has supported himself and family by small contributions of one 
or two dollars each obtained by soliciting from door to door in 
the North. The News and Courier, of Charleston, of Twelfth 
month 18th, devotes over a column to a complete exposure of 
him, and shows that there is no such school nor place on the 
island. Other such impostors are known to be abroad. One 
has even been found attempting to collect among those known 
to be interested in the Schofield School. This warning should 
be passed on to any who are known to be in the habit of giving 
at their doors. 

Word comes from the Schofield School that the appeal for 
barrels has been “ responded to so generously that we wish to 
express gratitude to all. Our trade has revived, and we are 
now turning old clothes into money. If you could be in our 
store you would think a good many turnings, for women and 
men spend much time turning over the pile of coats or any- 
thing on counters, often when they have no money. They 
know what they think they want, but K———— doubted when 
a woman asked for an automobile coat, and she could not de- 
scribe it. There had never been an automobile in Aiken, though 
cottagers own several in the North. Will the good Friends re- 
member the birthday of the founder comes next month, and 
we like to be made happier by additions to the Endowment 
Fund.” 

In these days of anxiety as to the lines on which it may be 
possible to work out an adjustment of the relations between 
capital and labor, it is pleasant to record an example of a firm 
and its employees meeting together as brethren. On Second- 
day, First month 11th, the carpet firm of Ivins, Dietz & Magee, 
with whom our friend, William MacWatters, is employed, gave 
a reception and musicale to their employees and their wives, 
in recognition of the best year the company has ever had, and 
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in appreciation of the efforts of their manager, Wm. G. Ber- 
linger, and his able selling force. The address of E. L. Metz- 
ger, vice-president of the company, emphasized the good feeling 
and regard held by the officers and directors of the company 
towards their employees. ees 


At Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, Ill., held First month 9th, 
these words were spoken: In our experience we find that the 
will often overpowers the judgment in interrupting the ac- 
ceptable worship, something that has cast a shadow gets be- 
tween us and the divine. We often are overcome with bad 
habits. In realizing this we are ashamed of the condition in 
which we find the mind, the judgment should always be the 
master through the divine in man. 

This being our first monthly meeting in the new year our 
standing committees were appointed. It was necessary to ap- 
point a trustee for the place made vacant by the death of our 
valued friend and brother, Joshua L. Mills. We miss his pres- 
ence and wise counsel, but those who thus pass from our midst 
are not gone in influence, for their thought remains in their 
works, and their memory is treasured in our hearts. Let us 
honor this memory by greater service and dedication in our 
own lives. May the friend appointed be as prompt and faith- 
ful in that capacity as he was for so many years. A commit- 
tee was appointed to solicit funds for the schools for colored 
children in the South. Much sympathy was expressed for 
them, and for the faithful laborers in those schools. The com- 
mittee having care of an aged friend made their annual report. 
This friend has been cared for in our homes for several years, 
but the committee have secured a satisfactory permanent home 
for her. We also had an application for membership. 

First-day morning, the 10th, was stormy, with snow and 
wind; our meeting was small. The silence was broken by these 
words, “All professors of Christian faith must bear testimony 
to that faith in the life, in word and deed, making Christian- 
ity a reality, born of God in all, through all; in this we realize 
the blessing.” This text was also alluded to, which seemed 
to be verified, “ Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst.” My name in this sense is 
the power of the Spirit which was the divine so fully and truly 
manifested through Jesus. He could not have meant his body, 
fiesh and blood. 

We were cheered by the presence of two of our young 
friends, who had come five miles, facing the storm. The hope 
of our Society is with the young. Oh, may we with them be 
more faithful in every walk of life! Every duty faithfully per- 
formed is truly a religious service. KE. M. 


COMMUNICATION. 
CALL FOR WORKERS AT THE FRIENDS’ GUILD. 


Editors Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


My Dear Friends: We are still greatly in need of workers at 
Friends’ Guild at 151 Fairmount Avenue. We want some one 
to help us with the younger boys on Fourth-day evenings; we 
have only three workers, besides myself, and the boys are of 
such a class that one person cannot control more than eight, 
and ought not to have more than six; have had to turn away 
a great many boys who need what we can give them, but we 
cannot admit any more unless we can have more help. When 
we remember how short a time it will be before these boys will 
be our law-makers, and perhaps holding office, we cannot over- 
estimate the importance of getting hold of them before the 
streets have taught them too much and too long. Then we 
want a young woman to teach a class in millinery to a club of 
girls on Fifth-day evening. On Sixth-day afternoon, at 
3 p.m., we have a meeting for mothers. Dr. Abby gives them 
an address on the first Sixth-day in each month, and now we 
want some one for the others. Is there not some woman 
physician who could give an hour once a month; some man or 
woman who could talk for an hour once a month on some in- 
teresting topic; some young woman who can recite and read, 
who could give one once a month. In that way we would be 
provided for, and only require short time from each once a 
month. I have a couple of bright boys who want work. Is there 
none for them in this great city? I have tried so far without 
finding it. Friends, we are all children of one father. Won’t you 
reach down and help these little ones of his up? It will cost 
less than putting them in jail some day. Come and help us 
make their homes a little brighter. Come and show them 
that “human brotherhood is not a myth, and that the teach- 
ing of Christ is still fresh and warm in our hearts. 

EmILy WILBrrR, Supt. 


IN BEHALF OF DEFRAUDED INDIANS. 


The Indians east of the Rocky Mountains are now 
established either on reservations, or in severalty al- 
lotments, and a statement recently made in the Inde- 
pendent suggests that the present Congress will be 
notified that further appropriations will not be need- 
ed by them. The situation of the tribes of Northern 
California is wholly different. 

From a careful, painstaking investigation the In- 
dians’ Aid Society of Northern California has ascer- 
tained that over twelve thousand Indians are land- 
less, although treaties granting both reservations 
and payment for their land were made by Congress 
a little before the Civil War, but failed to be rati- 
fied by the Senate. A few bands, after waiting a 
time, threatened the warpath and were granted the 
requirements of their treaties, but the majority, num- 
bering many thousands, waited in faith, believing 
the United States Government would fulfill its prom- 
ises. Their lands were taken and they have never 
received a single dollar for their ownership of many 
thousand square miles of some of the most beautiful 
and valuable country. This should claim the atten- 
tion of all sections of our country. 

We, the Indian Aid Association, ask in behalf of 
our destitute and suffering brethren, whose condition 
has yearly become more terrible, that petitions be 
sent from all parts, asking Congress to make an ap- 
propriation, as suggested in the accompanying peti- 
tion. These can be sent to the editor of this paper, 
or any one willing to attend to it, and promptly for- 
warded to the Representative or Senator of your dis- 
trict, that it may be seen that public attention is 
roused and a hearing demanded. 

On behalf of Committee, 
Hannan Bean. 

[Following is a form of petition sent us by Walter E. Vail. 


It is hoped that Friends everywhere will take up this matter, 
and see that justice is done.] 


FORM OF PETITION. 

To the Honorable, the Congress of the United States: 
We, the undersigned, hereby respectfully petition 

and request that lands in severalty be granted to the 

landless Indians of Northern California, substantially 

as suggested by the Northern California Indian Asso- 


ciation, and that such further relief be given as may 
be appropriate. 


A LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
It has been my privilege to visit some other parts 
of this varied and interesting State since my last let- 
ter. 

Almost any climate or altitude desired can be 
found and often within a radius of a few miles, so 
when we speak of any particular locality our remarks 
might not be at all applicable to another point only 
a few miles away. My first visit was to Reedley, in 
Fresno County, some 350 miles north of Los Angeles. 
It is situated on the east side of a valley, about sev- 
enty-five miles wide, between the Coast Range and 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, with Mount Whitney, 
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15,550 feet high, in plain view, and about seventy-five 
miles away. The land and climate in the east part of 
the valley are claimed to be very much to be pre- 
ferred to that of the west. The tenderest varieties 
of fruit grown in Southern California are success- 
fully grown here, and on land costing not one-fourth 
as much. Oranges, figs, almonds, etec., have not been 
known to be hurt with cold weather. The finest 
oranges I ever saw are grown in abundance here. 
More attention is paid to grapes both for raisins and 
wine than to other fruits. At this place we met with 
Thomas Hanna and wife. He is now pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was raised a Friend 
in Ireland and attended the yearly meeting at Dub- 
lin; his wife lived very near Swarthmore, England; 
the Friend is strong in them yet. We were kindly 
entertained by them, and had all the time we desired 
in their First-day Meeting morning and evening. 

I next visited Le Grande, about sixty or seventy 
miles north of Reedley, and north of Fresno. J. K. 
Mills lives here; he is one of the family bearing that 
name at Clear Creek, Ill. We were sorry to find 
him physically unable to be out with us while there. 
This is the place where my good friend Daniel Griest 
is trying to locate a Friends’ colony. They are in the 
same valley as Reedley, and on the same side. While 
the former gets its water for irrigation out of King 
River, this locality has to depend on wells, which 
uniformly give an exhaustless and unlimited supply. 
This is not an altogether arid region, and requires but 
little water. Small grain and trees generally require 
none. The fields that were in alfalfa or other grasses 
were green in early summer. I was very favorably 
impressed with everything I saw, and will be glad to 
give further information to interested parties, if so 
requested. 

Yesterday being First-day, a company of us from 
this place attended a meeting previously appointed at 
the residence of Nancy T. Gardner, 151 Walnut 
Street, Pasadena. Eighteen of us were assembled in 
her cozy little parlor. They were strangers to us, 
but the indescribable feeling of kindred fellowship 
soon pervaded all, and we were soon in the old pre- 
cious silence hardly known by so many others on this 
coast bearing the valued name of Friends. It is the 
desire of several to form a permanent organization 
here, and steps will be taken for that purpose. Our 
next meeting will be held at the residence of Edward 
M. Taylor, of Altadena (a suburb of Pasadena) on 
First-day, the 17th. Let me urge our friends every- 
where to assist us in this work. If you will write 
your friends and relatives there or near there, urging 
them to put themselves in communication with either 
of the parties named, it would certainly be to mutual 
advantage. Please act, dear ‘Friends, and help us 
form a nucleus where our many touring members can 
enjoy the high privilege of meeting and worshiping 
as in our quiet little meetings at home. We hope 
to be able to start a similar work at Los Angeles, and 
have this interesting field ready for Elizabeth Lloyd 
when she arrives here in Second month. The Friends 
are looking hopefully for results from her labors. 
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We were rejoiced to find on our arrival here our good 
Nebraska Friends, Jacob and Belle Shotwell, who, on 
almost all occasions are parties in our efforts looking 
toward help, rest and recreation. Though we read of 
the intense cold and blizzards of the farther East, we 
can hardly realize, while we are daily witnesses of 
ocean bathers, barefoot boys, blooming roses, geran- 
iums and callas by the thousand, that mid-winter 
reigns supreme. Epwarp Coate. 
651 Locust St., Long Beach, Cal. 


FRIENDLY AID IN NEW YORK CITY. 

The Young Friends’ Aid Association of New York 
city has issued its thirtieth annual report. The so- 
ciety was organized in 1873, and incorporated in 
1890. 

In the thirty years of its existence those identified 
with its interests have been privileged, in some in- 
stances, to see fruit of its efforts, encouraging alike 
to workers and contributors. By preserving family 
life, the society has aided in the development of good 
citizens. A marked example is shown in the history 
of the widow of a mechanic, who was left with six 
small children. The Aid Society contributed regu- 
larly toward her rent, and members exerted their in- 
fluence to furnish such employment as she could en- 
gage in. The family was kept together, the children 
were sent to school, and now, for some years, they 
have been self-supporting. The oldest son graduated 
with honor from the publie school, and has, for two 
vears, been employed in a large clothing house. One 
daughter is in the Normal College, and the vounger 
children are developing well. Without the aid of the 
society, the family must have been separated, and the 
children placed in institutions. 

A similar case the Association now has in charge, 
where there four little ones. Another family, who 
were in dire distress from illness, and insufficient 
earning power, through the influence of members, 
was, eight years ago, placed in charge of an unrented 
house, and has gained such a reputation for faithful- 
ness that similar positions have been provided for 
them almost all the time since. The opportunity thus 
secured to them to bring up their children in a pleas- 
ant environment is more valuable than can well be 
estimated. 

Much work has been done in relieving the neces- 
sities of the aged, and in saving from the almshouse 
men and women who have spent their lives as wage- 
earners, and have never received enough to provide 
for anything beyond immediate necessities. In- 
stances of assistance afforded to meet emergencies, of 
money loaned in time of adversity. and returned 
later; of implements of trade furnished to unfortun 
ate ones, followed by reports of self-support—of 
these and other forms of assistance examples might 


be multiplied. 


To help without pauperizing has alwavs been the 
aim, and the co-operation of the Friends’ Emplov- 
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ment Society has often made it possible to give in 
wages what otherwise must have been furnished as 
charity. 

It appears from the treasurer’s report that the re- 
ceipts for the year past, from contributions and inter- 
est on funds, was $1,091.87, the total expenditures 
$901.55. Trust funds in bank, of which interest only 
is used, amount to $3,300.00. 

Besides contributions in money a great many have 
given clothing. The Clothing Fund is most useful in 
the work, and the supply is quite inadequate to the 
demand. Even very much worn clothing can be put 
to good use, as at the frequent sewing meetings every- 
thing is put in order before it is given away. The 
Custodian of Clothing is Elizabeth A. Hoag, Friends’ 
Seminary, Sixteenth and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York city,.and all contributions of this kind are sent 
to her. 


The of the association are: President, Anna M. 
Jackson; vice-president, James Foulke; treasurer, George A. 
McDowell; recording secretary, Charles B. Wilson; correspond- 
ing secretary, Pansy Jackson; Board of Directors, James 
Foulke, Harriet Cox McDowell, Wilmer A. Briggs, Phebe C. 
Davenport, Pansy Jackson, Jennie C. Kitchen, Alice S. Palmer, 
Charles B. Wilson, John Cox, Jr., Charles L. McCord, Anna M. 
Jackson, George A. McDowell, Elizabeth A. Hoag; Finance 
Committee, Harry A. Hawkins, Anna M. Jackson, Franklin T. 
Carpenter, George A. McDowell, Mary R. Haines, Lydia H. 
Macy, Phebe C. Davenport, Anna W. Jewett, Sarah E. Gardner 
Magill; Ways and Means Committee, Jennie C. Kitchen, Fran- 
cis J. Briggs, Martha Roberts Kimball, Phebe C. Davenport, 
Maye W. Jewett, Alice S. Palmer, Dorothy E. Dressler, Mary 
Nichols Cox, John Cox, Jr., Louise M. Newman, Caroline Un- 
derhill, Robert M. Stratton, Eleanor Townsend, Alexander H. 
McDowell, Anna C. Hutchinson, Pansy Jackson, Arthur C. 
Smedley, Charles B. Wilson, Ann Eliza Stringham, Katherine 
Foster. Annie L. Roy, Phebe A. Russell, Nora K. Bushong, Eliz- 
abeth W. Roberts. 


officers 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THY LIGHT. 

“Ye are the light of the world.”—Matt., v., xiv. 

Did you ever drift in a boat with the stream, 
the shore on each side lonely, and as you 
drifted night’s mantle, the twilight, gradually crept 
over all, hiding the landscape, that but a short time 
before had challenged your admiration, and only the 
splash of water against the side of the boat spoke to 
you, only some vague, shadowy outline rose in the 
distance before you, a guide to your safety as you 
took the oars to seek a landing? 

Have you ever under such circumstances seen a 
dim light flickering somewhere in the direction of 
your sought-for landing place, with now and then a 
tree or rock to hide it from sight, only to have it 
shine forth more brightly after each eclipse; and 
finally a time when nothing interfered, a time when 
iv shone and glistened like a star come down to rest 
a while on earth, a haven of rest and of safety? 

Have you been on some country road at night, 
lonely and unfamiliar, and as you reached a bend a 
light appeared before vou? Something now to act 
as a guide, if vou wish to be guided by it. And with 
that light comes the knowledge of life as well, and 
thongh it may shine from the humble cot of the poor, 


or from some camp fire, meaning companionship if 
you want it or help if you need it. 

Did you ever think your life meant nothing to the 
world? Did you ever sit down in despair when all 
seemed to go wrong, when nothing seemed to have 
come out as expected or planned, and wonder why 
God should allow such failures to live? when you 
have asked yourself what use you were, questioned 
God’s purpose in placing you here and doubted the 
wisdom of remaining? Did you ever feel or say “I 
am of little use, what can I do”? Perhaps you have. 
There are a great many like you if it be so. If you 
think of yourself as the light in the cot of the poor, 
you will find your question vanish. It is not neces- 
sary that all lights should be as bright as the sun. 
Every light has its place and mission. “ There is one 
light of the sun, another light of the moon, another 
of the stars.’”’ The shores that are but seldom visited 
do not need important lighthouses; it is the shores 
that skirt the sea roads of commerce that require 
bright beacons. It would be a needless extravagance 
to light up the country roads as we do our city streets. 
It would be equally useless to have every man a 
Moses, or a Christ, a Paul, a George Fox, a Lincoln. 
Such as these are the great lighthouses along 


the oft-visited shores; one of them standing at the 
harbor of “ Law ”’; another at the harbor of “ eternal 
peace and good will to men,” a beacon of salvation; 
another at the harbor of the gospel of God; another 
at the harbor of the “ Inner Light ”; another as the 


light of the harbor of freedom. These lights must 
shine, and the use is great, and those that dwell on 
our globe see them because it is necessary for the 
“whole world ” to know these harbors. 

Did you ever think how important your light was 
to husband, wife, father, mother or child *—only a 
candle in the window perhaps, but to them an import- 
ant lighthouse. Many flowers bloom that human eye 
never sees—stars shine on through clouds which veil 
them from man’s eye; waters start from springs for- 
ever unknown. Why then should we belittle our 
place and grumble as we are called to care for our 
one candle. No man, no woman, no child, however 
brief in years, is useless. The light of each life must 
be kept as bright as the candle will admit, for we 
never know when we are “ a lighthouse ”—we never 
ean tell when it will fall to our lot to be a beacon 
light. 

The best thing a man can do is to be faithful to 
his charge. It is better to serve with faith in little 
things than to be the least negligent in great things. 
When we come to the end of life here and enter upon 
that eternal existence where all material standards 
shall be pushed aside, the question shall not be how 
much, but how well; not how great, but how true; 
not how quickly, but how faithfully. No doubt that 
those who stand highest in the immortal kingdom are 
those who were faithful to the care of the candle, 
the light God gave them to care for. 

“ Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” W. 
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MILITARISM AT HOME. 


Under the above head Ernest Crosby, in the 
Arena for First month, calls attention to some mat- 
ters that do not get emphasized in the newspapers 
and yet that it is very important we should be giving 
attention to. 

“ Militarism,” he says, “is not a thing which can 
be raised for foreign consumption only. We cannot 
give to our government the power to enslave other 
peoples without showing it how to enslave us as well. 
We may insist on firing our blunderbusses at weaker 
nations, but we are bound to feel the ‘ kick’ our- 
selves.” 

“The War Department at Washington,’ he 
thinks, “ and the Congressional committees which it 
controls will bear watching.” 

We have allowed to pass, practically without no- 
tice, a Militia bill that gives the President power to 
call out the militia of any State for service in any 
part of the country, under any officer he may choose 
and without consulting the authorities of the State 
to which the militia belongs. The bill as first pro- 
posed and as passed by the House almost without de- 
bate, practically proposed to add 100,000 men to the 
regular army of the United States; and it failed of 
passing the Senate only because of the opposition of 
the Southern Senators, “‘ who evidently feared that 
the Republican party might use the new powers 
against the South.” 

Under this act, even in the form as finally passed, 
the “ President has for a full year the same power 
over all the militia of the States that the Czar has 
over the Russian army. We have thus in this simple 
* Militia bill’ a complete military revolution already 
accomplished.” We must then have much sympathy 
with those labor men who are so bitterly opposed to 
the militia, and with those unions that insist that 
their members shall not be members of it. ‘‘ Remain- 
ing in the militia, they are liable at any time to be 
sent to a distant State to intimidate strikers and over- 
ride local sentiment.” 

After calling attention in this way to the danger 
that comes from having in our midst an active and 
energetic war party, while those who are for peace 
are not as much on the alert as they must be if they 
really mean that war is to be abolished, the writer 
calls attention to an encouraging sign of the times: 

“ It is agreeable, in the midst of such indications of 
reaction on the part of the government and utter in- 
difference on the part of the people, to note any sign 
of a counter-sentiment, and I hail as such the action 
of Congressman Robert Baker, of Brooklyn, in re- 
fusing to avail himself of the privilege of naming a 
eadet for Annapolis on the ground that it is a mis- 
take to permit our young men to devote their lives to 
the art of destroying their fellows. We have no 
navy on our Great Lakes. Why do we need one on 
the Atlantic? If we can make a treaty with Canada 
to this end, why not with the other powers? And 
even without a treaty of any kind, we need fear no 
attack from abroad if we only mind our own business. 
I am sure that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root and my- 


self could live in peace next door to each other for 
years without arming ourselves against each other or 
needing the police powers of the State. It is only the 
burglars and toughs of society who afford us excuse 
for revolvers and watchmen. But there are no longer 
among the nations any burglars and toughs, whom we 
need fear, for pirates have ceased to exist, and if they 
had not, they could not stand a moment against any 
kind of improvised militia defense which we might 
care to prepare. No, we arm against the nations 
of our own ‘set’ in society—against France and 
Germany and Russia—and it is just as disgraceful 
as if I armed myself with revolvers against Mr. Hay 
or Mr. Root, and put a battery along my line fence, 
which happens to bound the farm also of ex-Governor 
Morton, and practiced my men in trying to get the 
range of his house. It would be insulting and dis- 
graceful, and no gentleman would act so. Why, then, 
in the name of commonsense, cannot a nation behave 
like a gentleman? I would like to see my country set 
the example.” 

There is a form of insanity which causes a man to 
think that he is being pursued and hunted down by 
enemies. ‘“ Now, it happens that among nations this 
form of lunacy is much commoner than among in- 
dividuals. A statesman who would recoil from the 
suggestion that King Edward or President Loubet in- 
tended to shoot him at sight will still maintain, with 
a straight face, that their governments have sinister 
designs upon ours, and that is made an excuse for us 
to plot against them. I do not believe a word of it. 
It is a kind of international insanity. No one wishes 
to attack us, and as soon as we disarm they will wish 
so less than ever. Let us, the people of the United 
States, insist on giving the world an example of na- 
tional sanity, and let us beware of the complicated 
designs for a military empire which emanate from 
that storm center of military lunacy, our War De- 
partment.” 


FRIENDS’ SETTLEMENT WORK. 
(Concluded from page 52.) 
sandra T. Carr, 1715 North Nineteenth Street, or, if 
information upon the subject should be desired, a 
member of the committee will call at any address 
upon request. 

The names of the committee are: Anna K. Way, 
chairman, 261 Zeralda Street, Germantown; Cas- 
sandra T. Carr, treasurer, 1715 North Nineteenth 
Street; R. Emma Trego, 1534 North Broad Street; 
Mary Paxson Fogg, 829 North Broad Street; Ell- 
wood Heacock, 2027 North College Avenue; Anna 
A. Emley, 1529 Girard Avenue; James H. Atkinson, 
520 Philadelphia Bank Building; Anna J. Bean, 1729 
North Nineteenth Street; Jennie Ambler Way, 2321 
North Thirty-third Street; Anna P. Supplee, 829 © 
North Broad Street; Henrietta D. FE. Walter, 128 
South Nineteenth Street; Anna T. Cernea, 1516 Mt. 
Vernon Street; Hannah N. Harlan, 2444 North Sev- 
enteenth Street; Anna N. Lukens, 1727 North Sev- 
enth Street; Ella F. S. Seull, Merchantville, N. J. 
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The general superintendent is Emily Wilbur, who 
is resident at the Guild. 


ENDOWMENT FUND. 

In a work of this character there is no limit to the 
good that can be accomplished, save by the means 
available. 

The committee is very anxious that permanency of 
the work shall be assured, and feels satisfied that if 
the financial obstacles are removed workers will come 
forward from time to time, as the present ones find 
it necessary to withdraw. 

The committee will gladly accept contributions to 
an endowment fund, which is to be kept entirely sep- 
arate from other accounts, and is to be invested and 
the income only is to be used for the benefit of the 


Guild. 


WOMEN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has just passed his 80th 
birthday. He has achieved fame in literature, in reform work, 
and in war, although, perhaps, he would prefer that the last 
should be included under “reform,” for it was as an abo- 
litionist that he took part in the Civil War as head of the first 
colored regiment. But the greatest distinction of his life, as 
history will look at it, is that he is one of the very few men 
that thoroughly identified himself with the woman suffrage 
cause. He signed the call for the National Woman’s Rights 
Convention in Worcester, Mass., in 1850. In 1855 he officiated 
at the marriage of Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, mak- 
ing it thoroughly an equal rights affair. When the Woman’s 
Journal was founded in 1870 he was one of its editors, and re- 
mained such for fifteen years. It meant something to the move- 
ment that a writer who had the attention of the world should 
give his best to a paper devoted to woman’s cause. To women 
struggling for their rights it meant much that a warrior for 
freedom should consider their political freedom worthy of his 
sword of chivalry and justice. And so we all greet and thank 
Colonel Higginson.—Woman’s Tribune. 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS AND ETHICS. 


In making Philadelphia a “City of Homes,” and spreading 
the system elsewhere, no agency perhaps has had more influ- 
ence than the building and loan association in the form in 
which it originated and developed here, and it is a subject for 
public congratulation that what may be called the parent in- 
stitution is flourishing in continued usefulness, as the annual 
report of the State Building and Loan League makes known. 
In this city alone, the report shows, there are within one of 
500 associations, with assets of over $47,000,000.—City and 
State. 


CONVICTIONS. 
Adopted at the thirty-seventh anniversary of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society, Twelfth month &th, 1903 : 


“ Whereas, Every one who desires an end, desires the means 
of obtaining it; and 

“ Whereas, Every one desires peace, the sum of all virtues, 
the surest means are to remove the causes and abolish the cus- 
toms of war, to live the conditions and promulgate the princi- 
ples of peace; therefore we are convinced, 

“First, That among the causes of war are the military sys- 
tem; the ruthless seizure of territory; the bombardment of 
cities to collect alleged debts; the oppression, injustice and 
cruelty against weaker nafions; against race, color, sex and 
creed, and all acts of inhumanity, whether in Russia, Mace- 
donia or America, against the Jew, the Christian or the 
Negro. 

“Second, That among the encouraging signs are the great 
waves of international sympathy; The Hague Peace Tribunal; 
the frequent arbitrations; the increase of Peace Societies and of 
Peace Congresses; the treaty between France and England and 
that in prospect between United States and England; the inter- 
visitation of rulers; the commercial intercourse; the efforts 


for a reduction of armaments and the belief in obligatory ar- 
bitration; the indisposition of nations to go to war, and the 
fact that every fresh outbreak, every cruel massacre and 
every new war arouses universal dissent and proves the urgent 
need of the work we have undertaken. 

“Third, That we renew our demand that Congress should 
not have the power to declare war; that the death penalty 
should be abolished; that the sale of deadly weapons should 
be restricted; that labor troubles should be harmonized; that 
the liquor traffic should be suppressed; that there should be a 
Peace Department in our Government, and that the ethics of 
arbitration should be taught in our schools and universities, 
and proper books given to the children. 

“Fourth, That we should make a special protest against the 
absurdity of Hobson’s scheme for $2,750,000,000 for battleships 
to be expended till 1915, and increased to 1925, when commerce 
is pleading for more merchantmen, and Courts of Arbitration 
are increasing, and the spirit of equity as the Supreme Arbi- 
ter is destined to take the place of armies and navies. 

“Fifth, That national and international contentions should 
be prevented by some agreement whereby petty jealousies and 
disagreements in governments shall not be magnified and dis- 
torted by some war-making publications. 

“Sixth, That Congress should at its present session confer 
upon the President of the United States the power to call a 
conference of representatives of all the civilized Powers every 
four years, to consider questions of general interest for the 
common welfare, looking to more pacific relations and the pro- 
motion of Peace. 

“Seventh, That we ask the co-operation of all Peace So- 
cieties to aid in having a Peace Department in the St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904, and welcome there with a series of meetings 
the International Peace Congress at the time it shall desig- 
nate. Hon. Wm. N. AsHMAn, President. 

ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


On Second- and Third-days, 11th and 12th, Dr. Swain and Dr. 
Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, attended, by invitation, 
the International Arbitration Committee, which met at Wash- 
ington. Dr. Jordan was one of the speakers. 

A debate has been arranged between the Eunomian Literary 
Society of Swarthmore College, and the Zelosophic Society of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The subject is not yet de- 
cided upon, but the date was set for Third month 18th, in 
Houston Hall, Philadelphia. 

Hon. Charles B. Landis, Congressman from Indiana, deliv- 
ered a lecture before a well-filled house Third-day evening. 
His subject, “ The Message of an Optimist,” he treated strongly. 
He argued that the world is not in half such a bad condition 
as many would have us believe. His lecture was full of witty 
anecdotes and illustrations. Occasionally he would give a fine 
burst of oratory, which would draw applause. 

In the absence of Dr. Holmes, a senior conducted Bible class 
on First-day morning. The subject of “ Luxuries” was dis- 
cussed. It seemed generally considered that many so-called 
necessities of life were but the humorings of an extravagant 
and selfish taste. 

Before meeting Dr. Isabelle Bronk read a paper treating of 
the “Ethics of a Good Life.” 

At Young Friends’ Association the following interesting pro- 
gram was enjoyed: “ The Blessings of Labor,” Annie Hillborn; 
“Elizabeth Fry,” Esther Garwood; “Should Friends Do More 
Proselyting, and How?” a discussion, opened by Maurice T. 
Hansell, which was very spirited and instructive. The eminent 
English painter, Percy Bigland, was present and spoke, saying 
that he could not believe that the message of Quakerism was 
not needed in this century. He thought that if a more perfect 
union could be accomplished between the younger and the 
older Friends, great good would be done. Dr. Holmes, Anna 
Curtess, Haliday Jackson, Luis Robinson and Maurice Griest 
spoke on the subject. They thought more exertion should be 
made towards convincing the public as to the advantage of 
the religion of Friends. On the other hand, some thought that 
the quiet calm of their meetings and the inoffensive methods of 
their work should attract those who would be attracted. The 


meeting was very fittingly closed by a beautiful prayer by 
Perey Bigland. 


+ aXe 


If you have faith in the articles you have to sell and season 
your advertising with plenty of that faith you will get re- 
sults.—Printer’s Ink. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PHIILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Second-day evening, First month 11th. 
The auditorium of the Young Friends’ Association Building was 
well filled, and an appreciative audience enjoyed one of the 
best programs the Association has offered. Dr. George A. Bar- 
ton, of Bryn Mawr College, gave an illustrated lecture, “A 
Year Spent in Jerusalem and the Holy Lands.” With the aid 
of his pictures, Dr. Barton described the modern Jerusalem and 
the surrounding country. Of peculiar interest was his account 
of the three Friends’ meetings to be found in those far distant 
countries, and he showed us several pictures of these, with the 
native and English Friends holding peaceful communion, 

A new thought to many of us was the apparently paradoxical 
statement that Jerusalem is the religious home of three great 
opposing sects—Jews, Christians and Mohammedans, the latter 
holding it second only to Mecca. Dr. Barton told us of several 
vastly different religious rites which he witnessed. 

A social half-hour closed this very pleasant and instructive 
evening. CAROLINE FARREN CoMLY, Secretary. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Joseph John Watson, 
First month 15th. 

The Nominating Committee offered the following names ‘as 
officers for the ensuing year: For president, Edward Palmer; 
vice-presidents, Arthur Townsend and Arthur Bye; secretary, 
Mabel Pryor; Executive Committee, Sarah Allen, Helen Row, 
George Ambler, Wilhelmina B. Ivins and Dr. Harvey Lovell, 
all of which were united with by the meeting. 

Louisa P. Osmond opened the program for the evening with 
reading a poem, by Margaret J. Preston. Anna C. Watson’s 
selection on “ Love to Humanity” referred to the importance 
of individual duty in our home life. Current events were given 
by Marion Townsend. Her well-selected items on the questions 
of the day brought forth an animated discussion. Sarah F. 
Row then read an article entitled, “Charity Thinketh No 
Evil.” MABEL A. Row, Sec. 

New York City.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn at Brooklyn 
Meeting House, First month 10th, 1904, was called to order 
by Walter Haviland, president pro tem. The committee to 
nominate officers for this year reported as follows: 

President, Walter Haviland; vice-president, Mary S&S. 
McDowell; secretary, Percy Russell; corresponding secretary, 
Agnes R. Russell; treasurer, Franklin Noble; Executive Com- 
mittee, Marianna 8. Rawson, Henry M. Haviland; Executive 
Committee of General Conference, Harriett Cox McDowell, 
Harry A. Hawkins, which nominations were all confirmed. 

It was decided to hold a meeting of an educational nature 
on the afternoon of next quarterly meeting day in New York, 
and the Executive Committee was directed to make all ar- 
rangements and conduct the meeting. 

Literature report: Harriett C. McDowell read a “ Hymn to 
Zeus,” by Cleanthes, one of the early Stoics, and it was stated 
that this is the only production of his extant. 

Under current topics our attention was called to the report 
that the President of Cuba has vetoed a bill to establish a 
national lottery. This item is of particular interest to us be- 
cause he was for many years associated with Friends in con- 
ducting a school at Central Valley, N. Y. 

Referring to the strained relations of Japan and Russia, it 
was pointed out that there is little or no hope of an appeal to 
The Hague Tribunal, because the trouble is essentially a clash 
of national ambitions, which from their nature cannot be ar- 
bitrated. 

The paper of the evening was by Amy J. Miller on the 
philosophy of Epictetus, a Greek Stoic of the first century, 
A.D., and referred mainly to his ethical system. Like all the 
Stoics he taught by example rather than precept, believed in 
acting with propriety, rather than preaching propriety. He 
advised against taking oaths and against every luxury. “ Bear 
and forbear” was the pith of his moral teaching, from which 
it follows that men should be passionless and calm under all 
circumstances. 

In the discussion it was said that these ancients seemed to 
believe in a single God as a creator and ruler, and also to share 
in the common belief in many lesser gods. 

Most of the sayings of the Stoics are negative. They agreed 
with Socrates that the fewer our wants the richer we are, and 
schooled themselves in simplicity. Mareus Aurelius, though 
Emperor of Rome, yet lived a simple life. 
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They advised being good, but did not advise doing good to 
others, which seems to be the most important moral difference 
between all the Pagan systems and Christianity. Epictetus 
seems to have referred to Socrates much as. we refer to Jesus 
—as a pattern; and he appears to have had an influence upon 
Christian thought, especially as to belief in a God-like quality 
in the human mind. 

One speaker wished to emphasize the fact that the Stoics 
taught simplicity, which is a point for us, and said that sim- 
plicity and greatness go together. Thinkers live simply. Ser1- 
ousness within leads to simplicity without, and this is a lesson 
for us. Percy RUSSELL, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“ What Shall We Eat,” by Alfred Andrews, is a book of 116 
pages, with a good index, issued by the Health Culture Co., 


} and treating of the food question from the standpoint of 


health, strength and economy. It contains numerous tables 
showing the constituent elements of over three hundred food 
products and their relations, cost and nutritious values, time 
of digestion, and indicating the best foods for all classes and 
conditions. An important feature of the work is found in the 
numerous tables given, showing the results of some 1,500 
analyses of food products to determine the constituent ele- 
ments, comparative food values, time required for digestion, 
ete., of every article in common use as food. Comparative 
tables of raw and cooked foods are given, and the extent to 
which adulteration is found in canned and other foods is 
shown. The matter is condensed, and that which might be 
given in large volumes is presented here in a compact and con- 
venieut form. (481 Fifth Avenue, New York; 50 cents.) 


Horatio W. Dresser has added to his interesting series of 
studies in philosophy and religion another volume, “ Man and 
the Divine Order, Essays in the Philosophy of Religion and in 
Constructive Idealism.” In his previous volumes he has endeav- 
ored to adjust the differences between practical and philosophi- 
cal interests, intuition and reason. Philosophy had wandered 
too far from the concrete evidences of the higher life and val- 
ued theory beyond facts; religion had become over-theological, 
and practical life had neglected the treasures of philosophy. 
Our author seeks adjustment, and in the search for unity gives 
an historical and critical resume of the problem of man’s rela- 
tion to the universe and the divine order as seen in the prac- 
tical idealism of Plato, in Spinoza, Leibnitz, Emerson and 
others. Laying special stress upon the empirical value of his 
method, he develops finally a “constructive idealism.” “ The 
present idealistic theory may, therefore, be defined as spiritual 
idealism of the empirical type. The word, ‘empirical,’ here 
means that the entire life of the divine order is in part an 
experience. Not that the divine system changes, but that the 
supreme beauty, goodness, wisdom, of the divine order is re- 
vealed through the attainments of its members; something is 
being accomplished which will not be fully known until it, has 
been perfectly done.” 

The work is really a series of essays, among the most valua- 
ble of which are “A Study of Religion,” “Evolution,” and 
“Christianity.” The spirit of the author is reverent, free from 
prejudice, honest and brave in his search of this, the deepest 
problem of human interest. We cannot have too many authors 
and works of this type, and their productions will always ap- 
peal to the thoughtful members of the Society. (Putnam’s, 


New York.) B. F. B. 


WraLtH.—It is recorded of Cornelius Vanderbilt that before 
he died he said to a friend: “I don’t see what good it does me 

all this money that you say is mine. I can’t eat it; I can’t 
spend it; in fact, I never saw it and never had it in my hands 
for a moment. I dress no better than my private secretary 
and cannot eat as much as my coachman. [I live in a big ser- 
vants’ boarding-house, am bothered to death by beggars, have 
dyspepsia, cannot drink champagne, and most of my money is 
in the hands ef others, who use it mainly for their own bene- 
fit.” 


In general, it may be said that the college is for general edu- 
cation and the development of character; the university and 
technical school for lines of special study And research. Nei- 
ther of these can be in itself a complete substitute for the 
other—William I. Cole, in Review of Reviews. 
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RENEWAL. 
These sounds sonorous rolling!— 
These vibrant tones and clear! 
Listen! The bells are tolling 
The requiem of the year: 
‘The year that dies, as mute it lies 
Midst fallen leaves and sere! 


Now by the fading embers 
That on earth’s hearthstone glow, 
How sadly one remembers 
The things of long ago: ; 
The wistful things with fiame-bright wings, 
That vanished long ago! 


The self-effacing sorrow, 
The generous desire, 

The pledges for the morrow, 
Enkindled at this fire!— 

Enkindled here, O dying year! 
Where smoulders low thy pyre. 


What hope and what ambition, 
What dreams beyond recall! 

And look we for fruition, 
To find them ashes all? 

Is life the wraith of love—of faith? 
Then let the darkness fall! 


The sparks—how fast they dwindle! 
How faint their being glows! 

Quickly! the fire rekindle— 
Ah, quickly! e’er it goes! 

Woo living breath from the lips of death!— 
From ashes bring the rose! 

Kind God! The bells, in gladness! 
The rose of hope hath bloomed! 

For, consecrating sadness, 
Life has its own resumed, 

And welcomes here the new-born year— 
A phoenix, unconsumed! 


—Florence Earle Coatcs, in Harper’s Magazine. 


SONG OF COURAGE. 

Does trouble arise, and life appear 

A prison with no open gate, 
And fettered circumstances and fear 

Attend thy ways?—In silence wait, 
Do right and trust—it well will be, 

For Time befriends the man of faith, 
And Time makes changes pleasantly. 


Then, soul, thy hymn of courage sing; 
God will not fail thee; be thou just; 
Rest on the Rock thy upward wing— 
Await events; do right and trust! 
On lifted wing, on lifted wing, 
O Soul, thy hymn of courage sing! 


Let no corroding passions rise 
To vent hot words to add to pain; 
Warm lies the light in Southern skies 
To chase the clouds of winter rain; 
And heart-content awaits for them, 
For Time befriends the man of faith, 
And ‘Time makes changes pleasantly. 


Then, soul, thy hymn of courage sing; 


Yes, Time the man of peace befriends, 
Removes in silence what appears 
Life’s boundary wall, and far extends 
The boundaries of future years. 
There are no billows ’neath the sea, 
And Time befriends the man of faith, 
And Time makes changes pleasantly. 


Then, sgul, thy hymn of courage sing; 


—Hezekiah Butterworth. in The American Co-operator. 
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THE BELGIAN HARE AT HOME. 


Rabbit raising years ago assumed the rank of an industry 
in Belgium, which still leads in the business, and annually ex- 
ports thousands of tons of dressed rabbits to England. There 
is nothing fancy about rabbit raising in Belgium. One of the 
leading exporters tells me that rabbits are to be found in al- 
most every dooryard in town and country alike, and that lit- 
tle attention is given to purity of strain. The rabbits are of 
every breed, mixture and color. Purely bred specimens are 
scarce, and entering a man’s hutches there is no telling 
whether one will find some spotted Flemish giant, rivaling a 
turkey in size, or a diminutive mongrel little better than our 
cottontail. 

A large rabbitry is very uncommon because rabbit raising is 
not made a specialty, nevertheless the business is important, 
since rabbits are more generally kept than chickens, and they 
occupy much the same place as does the chicken on the Ameri- 
can farm. The small, unfenced and garden-like farms of Bel- 
gium would be overrun by chickens that were unconfined. It 
is a smaller item to fence the rabbit because of his ability to 
thrive in close quarters. He has a good appetite, and will take 
a great variety of articles on his bill of fare. Potato parings, 
turnips, cabbage stalks, a little grain and a bunch of grass or 
good weeds are fed in summer, a wisp of hay in winter. 

It is the business of the collector to dress the rabbits for 
shipment, and to turn them over to a forwarding agent, who in 
turn sends them to the London market. The skins are bought 
by weight and the hair is used for the manufacture of hats.— 
J. Russell Smith, in American Agriculturist. 


REASONS FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


Dean Farrar gave the following reasons for signing the total 
abstinence pledge: “1.1 became convinced that the use of 
alcohol in any form was not a necessity. I saw that whole 
nations had lived and flourished without it. I believe that 
the whole race of man had existed for centuries previous to its 
discovery. 2. I was struck by the indisputable fact that in 
England 20,000 inhabitants of our prisons, accustomed to 
strong drink all their lives, and the majority of them brought 
into prison directly or indirectly by it, could be, and were, 
from the moment of their imprisonment, absolutely deprived of 
it, not only without loss, but with entire gain to their per- 
sonal health. 3. 1 derived from the recorded testimony of our 
most eminent physicians that the use of alcohol is a subtle 
and manifold source of disease, even to thousands who use it 
in quantities conventionally deemed moderate; also, that all 
the young, and all the healthy, and all who eat well and sleep 
well, do not require it, and are better without it. 4. Then the 
carefully-drawn statistics of many insurance societies con- 
vinced me that total abstinence, so far from shortening life, 
distinctly and indisputably conduced to longevity. 5. Then I 
accumulated proof that drink is so far from being requisite to 
physical strength or intellectual force that many of our great- 
est athletes, from the day of Sampson onward, ‘ whose drink 
was only of the crystal brook, have achieved without alcohol 
mightier feats than have ever been achieved with it.” 


ONE NEGRO’S CONSCIENCE. 

Some years ago, when visiting a little town in Western Ohio, 
I found a colored man who made an impression upon me which 
I shall never forget. This man’s name was Matthews. When 
I saw him he was about sixty years of age. In early life he 
had been a slave in Virginia. 

As a slave Matthews had learned the trade of carpenter, 
and his master, seeing that his slave could earn more money 
for him by taking contracts in various parts of the country in 
which he lived, permitted him to go about to do so. Matthews, 
however, soon began to reason, and naturally reached the con- 
clusion that if he could earn money for his master, he could 
earn it for himself. 

So, in 1858, or about that time, he proposed to his master 
that he would pay $1,500 for himself, a certain amount to be 
paid in cash and remainder in yearly installments. Such a 
oargain as this was not uncommon in Virginia then. The 
master, having implicit confidence in the slave, permitted him, 
after this contract was made, to seek work wherever he could 
secure the most pay. The result was that Matthews secured 
a contract for the erection of a building in the State of Ohio. 

While the colored man was at work in Ohio the Union 
armies were declared victorious, the Civil War ended and free- 
dom came to him, as it did to 4,000,000 other slaves. 

When he was declared a free man by Abraham Lincoln’s 
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proclamation, Matthews still owed his former master, accord- 
ing to his ante-bellum contract, $300. As Mr. Matthews told 
the story to me, he said that he was perfectly well aware that 
by Lincoln’s proclamation he was released from all legal obli- 
gations, and that in the eyes of nine-tenths of the world he 
was released from all moral obligations to pay his former mas- 
ter a single cent of the unpaid balance. But he said that he 
wanted to begin his life of freedom with a clean conscience. 
In order to do this, he walked from his home in Ohio, a dis- 
tance of three hundred miles, much of the way over the moun- 
tains, and placed in his former master’s hand every cent of 
the money that he had promised years before to pay him for 
his freedom.—Booker T. Washington, in The Century. 





METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1903. 


Mean barometer, 30.059 


Highest barometer during the month, 19th, ............ 30.620 
Lowest barometer during the month, 9th, .............. 29.305 
BOOM COUMPOTECUTE, oon isn isc cscns ces cenesceseccess 32.3 
Highest temperature during the month, 20th, ........... 53. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 27th, .......... 12. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, .............-+.00005- 38.3 
Mean of minimum temperatures, ..............-++--05: 26.3 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 29th, ............. 21. 
Least daily range of temperature, 2d, ................- 4. 
Mean daily range of temperature, ................4000- 12. 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, ................. 21.6 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., ............0000e00- 65.5 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, ...... 3.67 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.30 inches 
of rain, on the 19th and 20th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 11. 

Number of clear days 13, fair days 10, cloudy days 8. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 50.5° on 13th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 14.5° on 19th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 27.1°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 39° on 20th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 14° on 26th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 28.1°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 27.6°. 

Norre.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 38.3° and 26.3° respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 32.3°, which is 4.6° lower than the normal, and 
1.7° lower than during the corresponding month in 1902. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.67 inches, 
is 0.8 of an inch less than the normal, and 4.44 inches less than 
fell during Twelfth month, 1902. 

Snow fell on the 2d, 3d, 10th. 11th, 18th, 26th, 27th, 29th and 
30th. The total snowfall during the month 6.8 inches; 6.2 
inches of which fell on the 2d and 3d. Very light flurries 
only upon the other dates; no snow on the ground on the 15th, 
nor at the end of the month. Joun ComMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31st. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


A conference called to frame a basis for an arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain and for extension 
of arbitration throughout the world was held in Washington 
on the 12th. It was attended by Andrew Carnegie, ex-Senator 
Judge Gray, of Delaware; Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles, 
President David Starr Jordan, of Stanford University; ex-Sec- 
retary of State John W. Foster, Cardinal Gibbons, Francis 
Lynde Stetson, of New York, and Robert Treat Paine, of Bos- 
ton, president of the American Peace Society; Provost C. C. 
Harrison, Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, John Wanamaker, Joseph G. 
Darlington, George W. Ochs, Philip C. Garrett, William P. Ban- 
croft and about three hundred others. Ex-Secretary Foster 
was chosen president and Thomas Nelson Page secretary. Ad- 
dresses in advocacy of international arbitration were made by 
President Jordan, of Stanford University; Stuyvesant Fish, 
New York; Thomas Barclay, of London; President Gompers, 
of the American Federation of Labor; Cardinal Gibbons, Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, Edward Everett Hale. 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs on the 14th heard a 
delegation, consisting of B. F. Trueblood, Robert Treat Paine 
and Edwin D. Mead, of Boston; J. I. Gilbert, of New York, 
and J. A. Bailey, of Philadelphia, in favor of the establishment 
of an international arbitration congress. The committee was 
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asked to favor a resolution to be introduced in the House 
authorizing the President to invite the governments of the 
world to join in establishing such a congress, to meet at stated 
periods to deliberate on questions of common interest to the 


nations and to make recommendations thereon to the govern- 
ments. 


A committee of the International Arbitration Conference 
called on the President on the 13th and presented resolutions 
adopted by the conference recommending the negotiation of a 
treaty with Great Britain to submit to arbitration all differ- 
ences between the United States and Great Britain which they 
may fail to adjust by diplomatic negotiations. In response, the 
President stated that he was heartily in accord with the Inter- 
national Arbitration Congress in its efforts in this direction, 
and that he would devote his most careful consideration to the 
subject and take all possible practical action in the direction 
of bringing about such understandings between this country 
and other nations. Among the members of the committee 
were Bishop Mackay-Smith, Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, Joseph 
Swain, president of the Swarthmore College; Andrew Carnegie 
and Oscar Straus. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America began in Indianapolis on the 18th, with about 1,000 
delegates present. There are in the United States 450,000 
miners, of whom 325,000 belong to the organization. Of these 
there are now 14,000 on strike. Ten thousand of these are in 
the West, 3,000 in the Meyersdale district, and 1,000 in West 
Virginia. President Mitchell, in his annual address, urged that 
the convention be moderate in speech and conservative in ac- 
tion. He referred to the extension of the conference method of 
adjusting wage differences into West Virginia, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas and the Indian Territory, which, he said, prom- 
ised a long period of industrial peace to miners and operators. 
Vigorous support of the Anti-Injunction bill and the Eight- 
Hour bill, now in Congress, was urged. 

The Russian budget for 1904 estimates the ordinary receipts 
at $990,047,246, against $948,816,339 for 1903. The expendi- 
tures are estimated at $903,229,125, against $940,232,611 for 
1903. The increase in the ordinary revenue is chiefly from the 
railroads, $17,350,000; from the liquor monopoly, $12,750,000, 
and from the customs, $6,000,000. The principal departmental 
appropriations, as contrasted with 1903, are: Holy Synod, $14,- 
665,945, against $14,199,024; Foreign Office, $3,208,895, against 
$2,871,021; war, $180,379,046, against $164,611,903; navy, $56,- 
811,213, against $57,815,620; finance, $186,061,324, against $184,- 
705,034; agriculture, $24,914,551, against $24,542,667; education, 
$21,838,725, against $19,607,442; interior, $57,363,514, against 
$49,858,599; traffic, $236,637,305, against $229,234,967; loans to 
State companies, $31,490,000. 


The treaty which has just been ratified between Japan and 
China covers much of the same ground as does that between 
the United States and China. The most interesting feature is 
provision for the establishment of a place of international resi- 
dence in Pekin. The provision is particularly important from 
a commercial standpoint, and when in effect will also centralize 
China’s responsibility in the matter of protecting foreigners, 
rendering such protection far more easy than at present, when 
foreigners are scattered in various parts of the city, within and 
without its walls. China guarantees the right of Japanese 
steamers to navigate Chinese internal waterways to each 
treaty port; is required to establish a national uniform coinage 
and currency; to reform the system of Chinese weights and 
measures: guarantees Japanese oflicers and subjects full and 
free participation in all privileges enjoyed by Chinese officers 
and subjects, and Japan undertakes to show like privileges for 
Chinese in Japan; China is pledged to reform its judicial system 
to accord with tbat of Japan and Western nations. The Eng- 
lish text of the treaty is to govern in case of a difference in 
construction between the parties. 

The Committee on Relations Between Employer and Em- 
ployee, of which Carroll D. Wright was chairman, appointed last 
summer by the Governor of Massachusetts, at the direction of 
the Legislature to consider legislation concerning the legal re- 
turns of employer and employee, has made its report. It pro- 
nounces against compulsory profit-sharing and against com- 
pulsory arbitration. The committee does not believe that a 


measure “looking to a binding arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes by public authorities, regardless of the wishes of both 
parties to an entirely private controversy, is in full accord with 
sound public policy.” ‘‘ We believe,” says the committee, “ that 
the use of the boycott as a weapon in trade, labor and other 
disputes, has been carried to extremes which cannot be justi- 
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fied, and that in many cases its use is futile.” It opposes the 
blanket injunction, but also opposes the prohibition of the use 
of the injunction in industrial disputes. 

A bill is before the Mississippi Senate to make lynching tech- 
nically a crime. It was introduced by a brother of United 
States Senator McLaurin, and provides that the penalty for 
participation in the acts of a mob, no longer to be classed as 
murder or attempt at murder, shall be such as is agreed upon 
by the trial jury, the court being compelled to impose the sen- 
tence so reached. The law is intended to try to decrease lynch- 
ing in Mississippi. Under the present law it is murder, and the 
penalty for the crime is so severe that Governor Longino, who 
leaves the Governor’s office next month, has applications for 
pardon before him from 800 of the 1,140 convicts in the peniten- 
tiary. 

Commander Robert E. Peary’s appeal for aid in raising funds 
for still another polar expedition has the support of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. Peary has expended his own private 
fortune in Arctic exploration, besides many thousands of dol- 
lars earned by him in lecturing and publishing his books; he 
has given the best years of his life to the work, and all the aid 
he has received from the government is leave of absence granted 
by the Navy Department. His plan is to start from Cape 
Hecla, the northern point of Grinnell Land. He will establish 
there a base of supplies and a settlement of Eskimos, where he 
will winter. Then he will start directly over the polar ice 
toward the Pole. The distance to be traversed from Cape 
Hecla is less than that accomplished in each of his two sledge 
journeys of the past. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, in its re- 
port just issued, deals with free employment offices in the 
United States and foreign countries. The bureau finds that 
such offices are now in successful operation in thirteen States. 
In foreign countries the results seem to have been as success- 
ful as. in the United States. The extension of the system is 
‘recominended. Among the provisions would be that “ every 
employes of labor and every man and woman making applica- 
tion for work should be entitled to the best possible service,” 
and “no fee should be charged or taken either directly or indi- 
rectly.” 

The United States being the only nation not having a 
“group” of parliamentarians affiliated with the Interparliamen- 
tary Union for International Arbitration, such a “ group” was 
organized on the 13th at a meeting held in the lobby of the 
House of Representatives in Washington. About forty mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives became mem- 
bers. The chairman, Representative Bartholdt, of Missouri, 
was instructed to introduce a resolution in the House inviting 
the International Union to hold its twelfth annual session in 
St. Louis in Ninth month next. President Roosevelt is heartily 
in favor of the movement. Representative Hepburn, of Iowa, 
stated that fully one-half of the Federal taxation had been 
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expended for war. Over 400,000 of the youth of the United 
States had died in a single war. This war cost in treasure $16,- 
000,000,000, and since that time $3,500,000,000 had been paid in 
pensions. This generation, he said, might be expected to in- 
dorse a peace movement most heartily. Representative Baker, 
of New York, offered a resolution looking to disarmament of 
the armies and navies of the world, which was referred to com- 
mittee. 


NEWS NOTES. 


The Democratic National Convention is to be held in St. 
Louis on Seventh month 6th. 


The American-Chinese commercial treaty was miade effective 
by a proclamation of the President on the 13th. 


Ex-Governor Asa 8. Bushnell, of Ohio, died from a stroke of 
apoplexy at his home in Springfield, O., on the 15th. 


J. E. Hubbard, a New’ York Y. M. C. A. worker, sailed for 
Havana on the 14th to establish a branch of the organization 
in Cuba. 


Jose Esteva, of Jalapa, in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
the last surviving member of Emperor Maximilian’s Cabinet, 
is dead at the age of 80. 


The Panama Constitutional Convention recommended that 
Chinese be prohibited from coming to the Isthmus, except those 
who wished to engage in agricultural pursuits. 


The Executive Committee of the National Socialist party, in 
session at Omaha on the 18th, issued a call for a national con- 
vention to meet in Chicago Fifth month Ist. 


Arrangements in charge of General Joubert and Captain W. 
S. O'Donnell are almost completed for establishing a Boer col- 
ony in Montana, the immigration of the Boers to commence ° 
early in the spring. 


The Carnegie Institute has appropriated $30,000 a year for 
five years for the preparation of an economic history of the 
United States. Experts will cover the specialties. Carroll D. 
Wright will have the work in charge. 


The League of American Wheelmen, the “L. A. W.,” which 
once had a membership of 103,000, will hold its annual meeting 
in Boston Second month 10th. The membership has dwindled 
to 4,000, many of whom are life members. 


The National Business League, at a meeting in Chicago. on 
the 14th, inaugurated a movement to amend the Constitution 
of the United States so as to-fix the presidential term at six 
years and make the chief executive ineligible for re-election. 


The Ministry of the Interior of Austria has caused the em- 
pire to be placarded with a warning to intending emigrants 
against going to the United States owing to the difficulty in ob- 
taining employment, adding that the very unfavorable condi- 
tions in the labor market there will probably continue through- 
out 1904. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 11.30 a.m. 


Philadelphia 


First- 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First-day 
School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 


Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. 
day School, 2 p.m. 


First- 


First- 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First-day School, 9.30 a.m. 

First month 24th (First-day).—Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
Visit Smaller Branches will attend 
Fair Hill Meeting, at 3.30 p.m. 


First month 24th (First-day).—Hope- 
well, Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


First month 24th (First-day).—Lincoln, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 
Principal subject for discussion, “ The 
Church of the Future and Our Relation 
to It,” 1.30 p.m. 


First month 24th (First-day).—Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, at Rutherfurd Place Meet- 
ing House, New York, at 8 p.m. 
General subject for the winter, “A 
Comparison of the Teachings of the 
Philosophers with the Views of 
Friends; ” subject for the evening, 


“Spinoza,” introduced by Henry M. 
Haviland. 


First month 24th (First-day).—Philan- 
anthropic Conference of the Western 
Quarter, at Kennett Square Meeting 
House, at 2.30 p.m. Prof. Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore College, will 
address the meeting; subject, “ Peace.” 


First month 25th (Second-day).—Oyster 
supper for benefit of Friends’ Home 
for Children, at Mosebach Hall, 1207 
North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
from 5 to 8 p.m. 


First month 26th (Third-day)—Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, 
Pa., at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders, 
day before, at 11 a.m. 


First month 28th (Fifth-day).— Caln 
Quarterly Meeting, at Sadsbury, Pa., at 
1l a.m. Ministers and elders, same 
day, at 10 a.m. 


First month 29th (Sixth-day).—Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Friends’ Association. 


(Continued on page iii.) 





